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TENE ‘GIRG U LAR 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
gnd the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm, however, 
isto give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Texus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
usa copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue’ 


Address * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”’ 





Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wishit, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Dairy Retigiovs Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a voluntcer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Biblo Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. “Therefore religion 
ught to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Diily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the samereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press 


The Oneida Community 


MANUFACTURE 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
mens i¢nameled Traveling-Bigs; Palme 
Leaf Hats; Caps3 Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT SORNAMENTAL TKEES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS. &c., 
Groen & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES;3 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS. 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y¥. 
will reecive erenee attention. 
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Publications. 








THE BEREAN; A Menual ‘or the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1 50 
The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 

Religious ‘opics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 

Birth The Second Coming Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 

Relations to the [leavenly Church. Abolition of Death. Con- 

densation of Life, &c. &e —treated strictly according to 

Bible evidences. but developing many new and interesting 

eonelusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology, 

All who wish to understand Biste Comm: sism—its constitu- 

tional basis and prospects of success—should acquaint them 

selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; SA Compilat?on from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Onei la Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; 
fended by J. H. Noyes. 


Ex plaired and de- 
Pamphlet 63 cts. 


LS Past Volumes of the Circular and the 


Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 


shove Publicntions may be sent by mail to all parte | 
of the conntry. 


TO FRUIT-GROW ERS. 


An opportunity is now offered to obtain choice 
varieties of Fruit-trees, Grape-vines, Strawberry- 
plants, &c., at the 


Ny ily ESS 


Our Stock consists of the following lots, suitable 
for present setting : 


Twelve Hundred Apple Trees, 
Comprising early and late varieties, such as Bald- 
win, R. J. Greening, Roxbury Russet, Northern 
Spy, Fall Pippin, Red Astracan, and twenty other 
leading varieties. 

TWO THOUSAND PEAR TREES, 
Including the Bartlett, Flemish Beauty, Virgalieu, 
Seckel, Dearborn’s Seedling, Sheldon, Baffum, Vi- 
car of Winkfield, Winter Nelis, Lawrence, Gansel’s 
Bergamot, &c. 

PLU M-sTREEBS, 
Mostly of Lombard, Schenectady Catharine, Yel- 
low Gage, Washington, Imperial Gage, and a few 
other kinds. 

3,000 GRAPE-VINES 
Mainly Isabella, Clinton, Concord, Diana, Northern 
Muscadine, and Hartford Prolific. 

Wilson’s Albany Strawberry, 
Longworth’s Prolific, Burr’s New Pine, Peabody's 
Seedling and many others, for $1 per hundred.—- 
Also, 








Linnaeus end Cahoon Pie-Plant. 

We also furnish currants, Houghton’s Seedling 
Gooseberry, Dr. Brinkle’s Orange, Allen, and Black 
Raspberries, Norway Spruce, Roses, Green-house 
Plants, &c., &e. 

Persons applying at the Community for trees, may 


inquire for i 
ALFRED BARRON. 


Oneida Comer. Sept. 10, 1859 





The O1 waitin Cominunity's : 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 200 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa? proportions They cultivate 3886 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There are two branch 
communities, ope located at Wallingford, Conn., 
and the other at Putney, Vermont, which are also 
self-supporting. 

--The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ ofters himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Secon Cdoming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body ; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRA SION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH For amore full 
discussion ot these principles, see B’/e Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 


THE SPIRIT OF Gop. 


—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
viva or@anization, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of Free CRrTICIsM 
on the part of allits members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business | 
those persous whose attractions and capacitics fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 





placed in charge of the different departments 


life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

~-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

—Tue Circutar is our weekly organ, and is of 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 
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A Spiritual Distinction. 











A true conception of the universe is, 
that it is a sphere or globe, with God at 
its center ; and that all other spirits and 
existences are accretions around him.— 
With this idea of God as a center, and 
all things forming round him, to the 
outermost circle of being, it may truly be 
said that he fills them—that he fills all 
spirits ; and this is true through every 
grade clear out to hell itself. The Fa- 
ther fills the Son—the Son the church— 
and soon outward. ‘This is the light 
that lighteth every man that cometh in- 
to the world.” There isa center sphere 
of spirits, shining through to every other 
sphere. Now in the final condition of 
things, when the righteous are separated 
from the wicked, where are the wicked ? 
It is said they are in ‘ outer darkness,’— 
But there isa sense in which it may be 
said that God fills them yet ; that is to 
say, he is still central. as relates to their 
existence. The furthest circle of damned 
spirits is, after all, concentric towards 
God, as truly as the heavenly world.— 
But we know there is to be a chasm sep- 
arating the inass of spirits. We know 
that one moiety of them is to come off 
pure, under attraction towards the cen- 
ter, and that the other portion, and even 
a class that is immediately next to them, 
is to go off pure in a repellent element 
from the center. So that though all 
parties must cortinue to preserve their 
concentric relation to God, in such a way 
that he may be said to fill them, yet we 
see a different law operating in the one 
class and the other, and leading to in- 
finitely different results. The two con- |} 
centric circles of spirits, between which | 
the chasm is to come, is the point of in- 
terest to be looked at. 

There is, and must necessarily be, but 
a shade’s difference between the outer 
edge of the centripetal moiety, and the 
inner edge of the centrifugal class of spir- 
its. Previous to the judgment there is a 
perfect match between the two | 





and 





what is the agency to separate them ?— 


— is to disclose the difference, and | 


will go off in one direction, and the other 
set in another? How is it that truth 
opens the chasm between the centripetal 
and centrifugal portions—between the 
righteous and the wicked ? I can see 
and feel, and yet it is difficult to explain 
it. The difference between the two does 
not lie in the fact of the perception of the 
truth by one spirit, and its non-percep- 
tion by the other ; for all are finally des- 
tined to know the truth. ‘The devils 
believe and tremble.” ‘The dead shall 
hear the voice of the Son of God, and shall 
come forth ; they that have done good, 
unto the resurrection of life; and 
that have done evil, unto the resurrection 
of damnation.’ ‘I, if I be lifted up, will 
draw all men unto me.’ The truth will 
be perceived by all. ‘Every knee shall 
bow, and every tongue confess,’ &c. They 
do not differ then in consequence of the 
fact that one perceives the truth and the 
other does not. Furthermore, they do 
not differ from each other in respect to 
the mere fact of loving and delighting in 
the truth, (speaking of this emotion with 
reference to its nature, not its degree,) 
for the Scripture speaks of those falling 
away who ‘have tasted the good word of 
God’—and the stony ground hearers, it 
is said, received the word with joy. 


they 


We have seen in what the difference 
does not consist ; let us now see precisely 
in what it does consist. To my mind, 
the difference lies in the way of perceiv- 
ing the truth. There is a very peculiar 
kind of perception of the truth, the dif- 
ference of which from right perception 
may be illustrated by the difference be- 
tween the waking and the dreaming state. 
Our waking state is one in which we real- 
ize what we are about in a way to practi- 
cally grasp things with our minds, and 
act from that practical realization, In 
dreams we see things with equal clearness 
but not in a way to act subsequently from 
our preception. It is an abortive percep- 
tion—there is nothing fruitful in it. Now 
the centripetal spirit, that loves the truth 
concerning God and the central princi- 
ples of the universe, is in the waking 
state. Toa preson of this class, spirit- 
al things are realities—clear matters of 
fact. He not only perceives and delights 
in them, but lays hold of them, and they 
of him, so that he becomes identified wit! 
them, und acts from them. The centriiu- 
gal spirit, on the other hand, though it 
perceives and delights in the same things 
does it in a dreainy way, It does not act 
in relation to them as a man would who 
is wide-awake, but sutfers them to come 
and go like dreams. it does not altogett - 
er Jack perception and faith, but it isa 
dreamy faith. It sees truth, but before 
it can get into corresponding action col- 
Japse comes on, and it reasons itself into 
the belief that truth 
dream and not actual life. 


it sees is a 
Take, for in- 
stance, the declararion, ‘Seek first toe 
kingdom of God, 


and all other things shall be added unto 


the 


aud his righteousness, 


lyou.” That, to the true believer is an 
every-day reality. He ings himself on 
it at all hazards; he knows it is true 


—The object of the Community is to live a true ' make the ch: asm, so that one set of spirits’ The centrifugal s;irit may see that truth 
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as plainly as the other, and talk upon it 

with unction ; but when any thing is to 
be done to prove his faith in it, it collap- 
8S. 

There is where the separation is to 
take place, and the chasm is to open, be- 
tween heaven and hell. The division will 
come, not between faith and unbelief, 
purely considered, but between the two 
sorts of faith: the realizing, matter-of- 
fact faith on the one side, and the dreamy 
sort on the other. The truth loves one, 
and hates the other. The truth is a liv- 
ing thing, and loves to be taken to the 
heart. It loves to be taken at any haz- 
ard, for better or for worse, and to be 
honored with more devotion than a man 
feels for his sweetheart. God loves the 
mind that throws itself over into practi- 
cal incorporation with the truth ; but 
not the man who flatters and plays with 
it, and when the time comes for action, 
collapses and backs out. The Spirit of 
truth hates such an one just as a man 
hates a woman who is a coquette. Those 
who marry the Spirit of truth, will be 
saved by it ; and those who flatter and 
jilt it will be cast out by it. 

The time will come when we shall not 
be tempted away from confidence in God 
by the suggestions of this dreamy spirit ; 
but shall realize fully that he makes a 
substantial response to every true move- 
ment of ours, Of this we may be more 
certain than we are of the operations of 
the post-office department, that the let- 
ters we commit toit will reach their des- 
tination—more certain than we are of 
getting specie at the bank for one of its 
bills. Weare not acquainted with the 
secret workings of machinery in either 
case, but we are confident of results. 
The time will certainly come, when we 
shall have more confidehce in the deal- 
ings of God than in any thing else. 

Abraham is an example of the true 
kind of faith. He staggered not, though 
appearances were allagainst the promise 
of God that Sarah should have a son. 
That is the kind of faith God loves. It 
pleases him, when we have once settled 
a thing, to have us act on that settle- 
ment right on, however dreamy it may 
seem afterward, 

The difference between true faith and 
spiritual wickedness in high places is 
this: One is wide-awake toward God, 
and dreamy toward the world ; the other 
is dreamy toward the truth, and wide- 
awake toward the world—Home-Talk. 





Table-Talk by J. H. N. No. 26. 


Lizerty.—There is a vast amount of 
longing after liberty in the world, which 
is based on a wrong assumption. It re- 
fers liberty to outward acts and con- 
ditions ; whereas true liberty is to be 
sought only in a@ true spiritual medium. 
Liberty to eat and drink, to a sensual 
mind, is the right and power to get food 
to the mouth ; but that is not liberty in 
any valuable sense. The only way to 
actually enjoy liberty and peace in eating 
and drinking, is to have a pure spiritual 
medium in which to eat and drink ; to 
be possessed by a spirit which will make 
your conscience free and your justification 
good, and that will discern the Lord’s 
body in food. ‘ Art thou called being a 
slave, care not for it ;’ i. e. mind nothing 
abcut your circumstances. ‘ He that is 


called being a slave, is the Lord’s free- 


faith to receive the true spirit of liberty, 
and dwell in a free medium, slavery can- 
not bind him. So, in all circumstances, 
and with reference to a!l things, the true 
way to obtain liberty, is first to seek the 
spirit of liberty. The human heart craves 
perfect liberty ; and one of the dearest of 
human liberties, is the privilege to go 
spiritually into the invisible world—the 
liberty of access to all worlds—the liberty 
that ignores death—liberty ofcommunion 
with Christ, with the glorious spirits 
that surround him, and with friends that 
death has separated from us. No true 
heart is, or can be separated from a long- 
ing desire after this liberty. How is it 
to be gained 2? Not by government, or 
by any external condition; it can only 
come through the spirit of liberty ; and 
that is the spirit of Christ and of heaven. 
‘ Where the spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty.’ ‘ Whom the Son makes free, 
is free indeed.’ By placing yourself in 
communication with the spirit of liberty, 
you touch a conductor which opens com- 
munication with all worlds, and gives 
you liberty with reference to all things, 
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A New Kind of Abolition. 





‘Well, neighbor B., I propose that a new abo- 
lition society be started ? 

‘What new fancy has got hold of you now? 
For my part, I think there is quite a sufficient 
number of such societics at present. There are 
advocates of the abolition of slavery, marriage, 
intoxicating liquors, tobacco, tea, coffee, meat, 
salt, &e., &.’ 

‘I don’t agree with you on that point. I think 
there can’t be too many societies for the aboli- 
tion of the evils which afflict society.’ 

‘Well, I will not dispute with you about that. 

Iam anxious to hear about your new abolition 
society. Please enlighten me as to its proposed 
name, objects, &c.’ 
‘Its name will indicate its vbject. It is to be 
christened, The Sociely for the Abolition of 
Kitchen Drudges. You mist admit that there :s 
a large class of people all over the world, proper- 
ly designated as kitchen drudges, who are gener- 
ally oppressed and often greatly so. In the 
southern states this class are mostly black, but 
here at tha north oftener white. Frequently the 
head of a family occupies that position; and 
what a sad spectacle does she sometimes present. 
A mother, surrounded with little ones, to whose 
countless wishes she must give heed, and yet the 
maid of ail work! She must cook, and mend, 
and make, and sweep, take care of the dairy, &e. 
No wonder our American housewives are general- 
ly thin, sallow, sickly, and unattractive. When 
a farmer hires a servant girl, the drudgery is 
transferred, but not removed. What a misera- 
ble existence is led by the servant girl who per- 
forms all the hard, dirty, unpleasant labor of a 
family, for the paltry reward of money! She ts 
not generally treated as one of the family and re- 
garded as an equal, yea, sometimes not even al- 
lowed to eat with the family. We look upon 
splendid houses and fine residences with an alloy 
of pain, knowing that back in the kitchen, or 
down in the lower story, there are menials who 
gain aliving by performing the drudgery and 
keeping said establishment in orderly condition. 
Nearly every house, great or small, contains a 
drudge of some sort—a person who has more 
than her share of unattractive labor to perform, 
and less than her share of social, intellectual and 
spiritual improvement and pleasure. And _ this 
state of things, my friend, calls loudly for reform. 
I vote for the abolition of kitchen drudges.— 
Who says, ‘aye’? 

‘I would say, ‘aye,’ if [ could see any way to 
realiy carry out your proposition. TIlow do you 
expect it will be done ? 

* By convincing people of the feasibility and 
advantages of Bible Communism. It is true that 
the movement which I suggest involves a radi- 
cal change in society—no less a change than from 


ple is the animus of society, so long oppression, 
kitchen drudgery among other forms, will contin- 
ne to exist ; but let the cuntroling element of so- 
ciety be Christian love, and these evils will cease. 
Bible Communism is a state of society in which 
selfishness is supplanted. Consequently in such 
a state every one seeks the good of others—the 
general welfare—prior to his own. There is an 
equalization of labor—each is willing to do his 
share—and each has his portion of the general 
happiness. Labor is honorable, because it is re- 
deemed from ignoble associations, and partakes 
more of the nature of sport than of servile drudg- 
ery. In society as at present organized I see but 
little hope for the prosperity of the new aboli- 
tion society, but there is glorious hope in the in- 
troduction and progress of Bible Communism in 
the world.’ 

‘ But are you certain that this new social order 
of which you speak will make much progress ?” 

‘As certain as that truth is more mighty than 
error—good stronger than evil, or that Christ 
gave the world acomplete gospel, which saves 
from sin, purifies the heart, makes men ‘new 
creatures’ ?? 

‘Well, however selfish I may be, I must bid 
you God-speed in an enterprise which promises 
such desirable results.’—w. a. H. 





Concrete Houses. 


A writer on practical architecture, in Life Illus- 
trated, thus sums up advantages of concrete wall : 


Ist. It is cheaper than either stone or brick, 
and is equally durable. 

2d. It effectually excludes damp, and there- 
fore requires no inside battening. 

3d. It is impervious to all kinds of vermin. 

4th. It is a very bad conductor, perhaps a non- 
conductor, of heat, and has therefore a tendency 
to equalize the extremes of temperature. 

In confirmation of these statements, we pre- 
sent the following extracts from a letter written 
to us by Hon. Francis Gillette, of Connecticut, 
who has built a concrete house, and to whom we 
addressed a letter, asking his opinion : 

*T am every way pleased with the gravel wall, 
and think it is superior in all respects to any other. 
lt is now nearly three years since I built a large, 
square-walled dwelling house of this material, 
and I have found it to combine every quality de- 
sirable in the walls of such a structure. It is 
permanent, not having settled or cracked. It is 
warm in winter and cool in summer. It is en- 
tirely free from dampness, even in the dampest 
dog-days, no moisture having at any time been 
detected upon its interior surface, though plas- 
tered directly upon the wall, without firring out, 
as is customary in stone and brick walls. Being 
thus plastered directly upon the walls, i af- 
fords no harbor or race-course for vermin. 
* * * * Ti holds the siucco firmly, the sur- 
face being rough and admirably suited to this 
style of finish. Jt ts cheap, costing in this vi- 
c.nity, where gravel and filling stones are easily 
obtamed, about one third the price of brick.— 
* * Ail things considered, Lam so well satis- 
fied with the cuncrete or gravel wall, that, should 
I build again, I should prefer it to any other ma- 
terial with which | am acquainted, even at the 
same cost.” 

He concludes by advising that the concrete, 
instead of being filled in between upright boards, 
as communly practiced, and as described in the 
foregoing paragraphs, should, on the contrary, be 
cast in blocks, and, when dry, laid in mortar. 
We think the suggestion a guod une, and would 
strongly recommend its adoption to any party 
who has an idea of building upon the concrete 
principle. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
From Europe. 

A dispatch from Berne states, in relation to 
the Zurich Conference, that the French and Aus- 
trian plenipotentiaries had arranged a settlement 
of the affuirs of Lombardy, with the consent of 
the Sardinian plenipotentiary, and that the ar- 
rangement is expected to be confirmed by the 
different sovereigns. The affairs of the duchies 
are to be treated of directly between the courts 
of Paris and Vienna. The impression prevailed 
that the Conference would be successfully con- 
cluded early in September. 

The London News expresses the opinion that 
the probability of the assembling of a European 
Congress for the settlement of Italian affairs, is 
diminishing daily, and that the project is less 
than ever likely to be realized. 

Queen Victoria was about to pay her annual 
visit to Scotland, and had determined to journey 
feom London to Edinburg during the night, at the 
uniform speed of forty miles an hour. The po- 
tato blight was said to be committing consider- 
able ravages in some parts of Ireland. A pro- 
tracted strike of the shipwrighis on the Tyne 
terminated in the men’s getting increased wa- 
ges. The builders’ strike in London, it is said, 








man ;’ i.e. if a person has a heart of 


selfishness to love. So long as the former princi- 


showed no signs of adjustment. The chairmak- 


ers of Worcestershire are also on a strike, and 
other branches of trade give signs of discontent, 
Mr. F. C. Webb, an engineer of considerable ex- 
perience in testing telegraph cables, who was re- 
cently deputed by the Atlantic Telegraph Com. 
pany to proceed to Valentia and examine the 
present state of the Atlantic cable, has made q 
report. His opinion is, that a serious break ex- 
ists about 263 miles from Valentia, and that if 
this could be repaired, and the damages near 
Trinity Bay also repaired, the line would again 
give signals. The Grand Duke Constantine, of 
Russia, was in London, and visited the Crystal 
Palace. 

From France it was reported that Gen. Chan- 
garnier would refuse to accept the amnesty granted 
by the Emperor. The liberals are represented as 
disappointed at the number of eminert men who 
decline availing themselves of the amnesty. The 
Emperor was taking a retirement in the Pyrenees, 
The Count de Morny had made a speech in which 
he endeavored to calm the fears of the English as 
to the possibility of a French invasion, by giving 
assurance of the peaceful disposition of the Empe- 
ror. The Constitulionel says that Napoleon has 
not given up all hope of restoring the Italian Prin- 
ces to their former rule iv the duchies; but that 
he will not in any event resort to armed _inter- 
vention to force the peuple to accept their rule. 

A Berlin correspundent of the London News 
states, that an expedition is being fitted out by 
the Prussian government, to sail from the Baltic 
in October, for Japan. The expedition is to con- 
vey a diplomatist with full powers to negotiate 
treaties of commerce and friendship with China 
and Japan. 





Facts and Topics. 

...-Rev. Thomas Hill, of Walthain, Mass., is 
spoken of as successor of Horace Mann in the 
Presidency of Antioch College. 

...-It 1s reported that Stephenson, the cele- 
brated English engineer, received $225,000 for 
the plan of the Victoria Bridge, at Montreal. 

eres At a recent musical concert, ina large town 
in the western part of this state, the well-known 
song was sung— 

‘ There's a good time coming,’ 
whereupon, a plain man arose in the audience, 
and asked, * Please, mister will you fia the date ? 

...It is stated that the long-talked of sub- 
marine telegraph between Spain, Cuba, and other 
West India Islands, is finally decreed by the 
Spanish Government, and nothing now appears 
in the way of its speedy commencement, 

..--The Mariposa Gazetie states that Col. 
Fremont, is at last, to someextent, out of trouble. 
He has settled his principal matters of difficul. 
ty. He has means to go on with his improve- 
ments, and will build anew quartz mill on the 
Merced River, for which he has ample water- 
power. 

.... Twenty-seven hundred school-houses have 
been erected in Indiana within five years, at an 
expense ofeleven hundred thousand dollars. Dur- 
ing the last year, six hundred and fifty school- 
houses were built, at a cost of three hundred 
thousand dollars. The money was obtained by a 
snecial school-tax, that was paid by the people 
with great cheerfulness. Success to the cause of 
education ! 

....A late member of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, the principal review published in Paris, 
makes the following remarkable concession : 

“Much may be said of Protestant diversities 
and sects, but one fact remains certain; it is, that 
nations where the Bible circulates and is read, 
have preserved a strong, deep, and enduring _reli- 
gious faith, while in the countrics where it is not 
known, one is obliged to deplore a moral super- 
ficiality and want of principles, for which a splen- 
did uniformity of rites cannot compensate. Let 
the learned theologians discuss on certain pass- 
ages, on the authenticity of such and such texts; 
what are such miseri¢s compared to the heaith- 
ful and pure atmosphere which the Bible spreads 
wherever it is read, whether in low or elevated 
classes.” 

...- The writer of the commercial and financial 
resume in the Independent says: 

“ The great significant fact is, that more busi- 
ness is being done in New York than ever before. 
A ten minutes’ walk in any of our principal busi- 
ness-thoroughfares will give abundant evidence of 
this. More carts are rattling over the streets, 
and more boxes are piled cn the side-walks; more 
steamboats and railway trains are going out and 
coming in, and with greater freights; more ac- 
tivity in seen along the wharves, and more per- 
spiration rolls down the faces of the stevedores, 
even in Wis comfortable weather; more fresh 
goods are dispiayed in shop-windows, and more 
customers are seen in the stores; more clerks are 
cinployed, and at better work than sitting idle, 





or dangling their legs over counters and boxes ; 
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more red flags are hanging out, as symbols of | respondent of the Tribune speaking of the view from | heap of guesses, so as to convert them as far and! Sunday, 11.—We purchazed a new Barometer 
the top of the Nose, says it presents‘ one of the as fast as possible into known truths, taking good | the other day, which was brought to our door 


how things are ‘going,’ 
crowdins the auction-rooms; more visitors are 
at the hotels, the whole being crowded, from the 
new ‘Fifth Avenue’ on the north, to the new 
‘Park’ Hotel on the south; and, we might add, 
perbaps more are now sleeping on the floors than 
sometimes sleep in the beds; more inquiry is 
made for almost every article of merchandise; 
more ease is felt in the money market; more per- 
sonal activity is witnessed among the merchants 
themselves, who come early and stay late at 
their stores—unlike Charles Lamb, who made up 
for coming late by guing early; and, generally, 
more evidence of prosperous times now exists in 
this city than we have witnessed not only since 
the Crisis, but for years before it.’ 


...-Geo. W. Matsell, late Chief of Police in 
New York, is about to publish a dictionary of the 
rogue’s dialect, or the words employed by thieves, 
burglars &c. A large proportion of the words 
are from the Gipsy dialect, with a mixture of 
Hebrew and Sanscrit. This rogue’s language is 
so perfect that Mr. Matsell states that two 
thieves, of different countries, perfectly ignorant 
of each others vernacular, are able to converse in- 
telligibly by using this dialect alone. 

..--The N. Y. Tribune’s California corres- 
pondent under date of Aug. 20th, states that 
Horace Greeley arrived in San Francisco on the 
16th, and that his movements and sayings had 
been during the week the chief topic of discus- 
sion there. Mr. Greeley, in his route through 
California, appears to have been received at all 
the principal places with much enthusiastic at- 
tention, and many demonstrations of respect. He 
was to start for the Kast on the overland stage, 
which would leave San Francisco on the 26th of 
August. 

_..-The plan of the Philological Society of 
London, which has already been alluded to in our 
columns, for preparing a new and complete dic- 
tionary of the English language, has gained the 
favor and active cooperation of many of the most 
eminent British philologists, and arrangements 
are now announced for securing the aid of students 
of English literature in the United States. it is 
the intention of the Committee employed in eait- 
ing this great work, to include in their vocabu- 
lary every word occurring in the literature of the 
language, and to illastrate the meaning and use of 
each word by appropriate citations. For this 
purpose, a large number of books must be read, and 
extracts made of passages containing the words in 
question. As the productions of early English 
literature are more easily accessible in England 
than in the United States, it is recommended to 
American contributors to select a later period, 
and accordingly the entire body of English liter- 
ature belonging to the eighteenth century has 
been reserved for their perusal. The Hon. 
George P. Marsh, of Burlington, Vt., a gentle- 
man whose wide range of scholarship, and valu- 
able literary connections, eminently qualify him 
for the office, has accepted the appointment of 
Secretary for the United States, and has issued 
a circular requesting the codperation of American 
scholars, with ample directions as to the method 
in which their services are to be made available 
for the purpose of the work. THe requests those 
who are disposed to engage in the enterprise to 
communicate to him their names, and he will 
cheerfully furnish them with any adcitional in- 
formation in regard to the plan and its details. 
It isto be earnestly hoped that the enterprise 
thus happily commenced, will find a cordial res- 
ponse from American scholars. Should the pro- 
ject be successfully carried out, it will enrich 
English philology with a work which will cast all 
its predecessors far into the shade. —Tribune. 

...-A correspondent of the Tribune writing 
from Fairfax County, Virginia, gives the following 
picture of life at the South: 

‘Last week we had acamp-meeting on the farm 
of Mr. J. Gibson, in this county. On Sunday, 
the 2lst of August, while the people were en- 
gaged in the usual exercises on the camp ground, 
aman named Joseph Birch shot a negro named 
Charles West, wounding him severely in the side. 
The negro is said to be, habitually, a steady and 
peaceable man, while Birch is a contemptible row- 
dy. Birch is at present in the custody of the 
authorites, and the negro is in a fair way of re- 
covery. Isaw him to day. I om acquainted 


‘with both Birch and West. 


Immediately aiter the camp broke up, last Fri- 
day, twenty-seven negroes were sold on the 
ground to some Southern traders. Among this 
number one woman and seven children. Ore of 
the men was on bis knecs engaged in prayer, 
when the trader slapped him on the shoulder and 
told him he must go with him. He intimated 
his wiilingness to go, but assured his former mas- 
ter that if they should meet up in Heaven, be 
would havea setticment with him there. The 
trader stopped his wouth with his hand, and hand- 
cuffed him. ‘The whole party were then put into 
an omnibus, which was ready tor them, and they 
were conveyed to Alexandria.’ 

Comment is superfluous. 


while more buyers are | 





....A congregation of nearly 2,000 gatbered | over the whole mass of our thoughts, select out all 
together on the top of Mansfield Mountain on the that we absolutely know, and keep that by itself, 
26th of August. After viewing the vasi and | accounting it our specie-basis. Ifitis but a small 
beautiful landscape from the highest point, religous | store, never mind. 
serviecs were held and a sermon was preached by | worth more than a bushel of counterfeit bills. 


Rev. Mr. Balch, formerly of New-York. Thecor-''Tben we may go on to examine and work up our 


grandest and most vast and varied scenes to be en- | 
joyed from any spot in our Eastern country, Mount | 
Washington not excepted. All gazed with delight | 
on the magnificent panorama. ‘The day was cool | 
and clear, except a slight, smoky haze, common 
in our climate at this season. All along the west, 
far off to Montreal on the north, and the hills be- 
yond Lake George on the south, the eye fed itself 
with beauty. Lake Champlain, silvery, belt-like, 
broadening, narrowing, slightly curving, studded 
with innumerable islands and islets, was map- 
ped in the vast plain, as it looked. The Adiron- 
dacks rose proudly beyond. All Jesser hills were 
dwindled into the apparent level bounding the 
lake. As one ascends, the earthly distinctions 
disappear. 

“On the east, the lesser hills of the range were, 
some of them, distinguishable, and also, some 
granite hills of New-Hampshire; such as Monad- 
noc, Kearsarge, Sunapee, Moosehillock, &c. The 
White Mountains were wrapped in a haze too 
thick for our vision. But the rough aud rugged 
summits of the range, of which this is the highest, 
such as Camel’s Hump, Killington, Pico, Block, 
Winhall, Boher’s field, &c., stood up proudly 
north and south, and Ascutney from the bank of 
the Connecticut.” 

...- The Portland people are making great 
preparations to receive the Great Eastern. The 
Advertiser of that city says: 

“ The wharves built by the city and the Grand 
Trunk for her accommodation are located noar 
Fish Point, the western terminus of the peninsu- 
la upon which Portland is situated, and they 
were so located, that being the nearest point to 
the deep water of our outer harbor, where there 
is from six to eight fathoms at low water, and 
nine feet more at high water. At the suggestion 
of the City Government, the Grand Trunk have 
agreed to build a substantial bridge, tweaty feet 
wide, upon the bank on Munjoy Hill, opposite 
their lower wharf, to the whari, by which visit- 
ors can pass to the steamer, twenty feet above 
the track of the railroad. Access to this bridge 
will be from the Eastern Promenade, the city 
proposing to make two streets from the prome- 
nade to the bridge, so that carriages can pass 
down one of these streets to the entrance oi the 
bridge and up the other. The ample width of 
the promenade and the vacant land adjoining will 
afford good accommodation for 8,000 to 10,000 
spectators, who can here jook down upon the 
steamer’s decks at high water, embracing at the 
same time a panoramic view of our harbor and a 
part of the S0U isles of Casco Bay. An admis- 
sion fee to the steamer will be charged by her 
owners, and the bridge will be so constructed as 
to allow one flight of stairs from it to be used by 
those entering her, and another by those leaving.” 

The Great Eastern is to sail fur Portland on 
the 15th inst. It is very probable that she would 
make a trip from Portland to New-York, if pro- 
per measures were taken to convince her owners 
that they could do so with safety and profit.— 
She probably could not come by way of Sandy 
HTook, but she might reach here through Long 
Island Sound to Morris Island, in Westchester 
County, without the slightest difficulty. Morris 
Island is connected with the City of New-Yerk 
down to the City Hall, by the Haerlem Railway 
—distance about ten miles, which can be accom- 
plished in twenty minutes. From Montauk 
Point, on the Eastern end of Long Island, or 
from Block Island channel, there is not, at any 
one point, less than six fathoms—-or thirty-six 
feet—of water. At Morris’s dock, there is at 
low tide seventy teet. An ample harbor is then 
found by the Brotier’s Islands and Hussar Point. 
Should her owners bring her to this port, they 
might safely calculate upon netting a hundred 
thousand dollars in the course of a few weeks, 
by throwing her open to visitors at 25 cents cach. 
—Tribune. 

ea omma 


The Basis of a Sound Mind- 


What we positively Anow, is ali the mental 
capital we can count upon as safe and available. 
What we guess, think, believe, and hope to be 
true, is paper capital, that may be genuine or may 
be counterfeit—redeemable cr irredeemable. if 
there is among it any valuable truth, it is like 
grain vet mixed up with the chaff, not fit for use 
tillit has been winnowed. It is well enough to 
have on hand a great heap of guesses. But we 
must not think of living on them, or using them 
as winnowed truths. Nor must we allow them 
to get mixed up with our store of known verities. 
The true method of mental economy is to look 


A little silver and gold is 


| nity to-day. 





care not to add any of them to our sure treas- 
ure, till we have thoroughly tested them. This 
is the only way to get and keep a sound mind. 





An Oneida Journal. 





Thursday, Sept. 8.—A funeral in the Commu- 
Mrs. Mercy P. Howes, formerly of 
Barnstable, Mass., but for several years past, a 
member of the Association, left her earthly body 
yesterday afternoon. She had suffered loug with 
an affection of the heart, and for many months she 
had anticipated this event with all the assurance 
and composure of one about to change her resi- 
dence, prepared for some trouble on the journey but 
perfectly courageous, and hopeful as to its result 
Her room was not a place of long-faced gloom or 
morbid sentiment, neither of vials or powders and 
the common paraphernalia of sickness. She had 
an edifying faith, though it did not inspire her to 
strive with her disease. She said to us early in 
the summer, that in the case of a previous attack, 
years ago, she had faith given her to recover, but 
now she had not; yet she did not feel accused 
with unbelief; giving up to die did not interfere 
with her peace of heart and fellowship with 
Christ. She felt the resurrection life in her soul 
and knew that it would clothe her with immor- 
tality sometime. She was able to indulge her 
love of service almost to the last. Subsequent to 
her premonition of departure she wrought with 
the crochet needle a collar for every woman in 
the Association, to leave as souvenirs of her af- 
fection. Many of us wore one to-day as a suitable 
funeral badge. G. W.N. gave a short discourse. 
He spoke of the natuve of the change which had 
taken place in Mrs. Howes, and showed by many 
passages in the New Testament, that it should be 
called sleep. She had fallen asleep. To those 
who fall asleep in Christ, a8 we believe she has, 
this change is a happy one. It is a state of quiet 
enjoyment and rest. Not the ultimate highest 
state, but one that some may choose above the 
present. ‘Whether we live or die we are the 
Lord's’, and Christ before us entered this state of 
sleep, so that we need not fear it. Nevertheless, 
we should all aspire to the full resurrection; to 
the glorified state in the presence of the Father 
which Christ rose to, and which Paul was _press- 
ing toward with all his might. That is our des- 
tiny, and the sleep called death, is comparatively 
an unimportant change. ‘Two or three who were 
most with Mrs. H. for the few days of her con- 
finement, spoke of her cheerful faith, then a hymn 
was sung, and after that we committed dust to 
dust. On occasion of a burial in the Community 
we are accustomed to invite the neighbors, and 
observe the usual forms in many respects. We 
do not wear mourning, and fail undoubtedly to 
make any great impression of solemnity, because 
it is not in our feclings. Our friends that depart 
do not want we should mourn for them, and the 
natural buoyancy of a Community family, steals 
away our private griefs. 

Saturday Evening, 10.--G. W. N. spoke of the 
increase of letters of application, and asked if we 
could not publish something in the Circular which 
should stand for a general answer, and serve to 
abridge the labor of correspondence. He proposed 
to say to all applicants, that we are obliged to put 
them off at present, but that their names shall be 
registered in a book, and whencver we have room 
their requests shall receive respectful considera- 
tion, and we will invite them if we think they are 
prepared to join us. This proposal was freely 
discussed, and some objections raised. Applicants 
may not always be acquainted with the paper. <A 
circular would therefore be necessary. But in 
many cases we are ready to decide at once. 
We are sure that persons of certain sentiments 
and habits, would make a mistake in joining us ; 
and it would not be right to leave them in sus- 
pense. Others we should wish to distinctly en- 
courage; they may have commended themselves 
to us by long faithfulness to the truth, or they 
may produce a good impression by their present 
attitude and testimony. So that a circular could 
not supply the place of individual correspondence 
in many instances. No particular decision. 

A letter was read from a brother who invested 
$260 some years since in a California mining 
Company, saying that in addition to losing the 
whole of his capital by the failure of the company 
he is now threatened with prosecution and judg- 
ment, by one of the officials of the concern, for the 
payment of ashare of said official’s salary! Our 
friend has, in past years, been a generous contrib- 
utor to the needs of the Community, and we were 
glad to return him our aid in his present emer- 
gency. 





by one of the Auburn Manufacturers. It orna- 
ments the parlor, and attracts frequent attention. 
It is as much a social center now in its novelty 
as the register ison acold day. We have no 
little amusement in calculating the weather by it, 
and seeing it maintain its integrity in spite of ap 

pearances. When we bought the instrument, last 
Tuesday, the mercury stood about half-way be- 
tween ‘ Fair’ and ‘ Change.’ where it continued til! 
Friday—the weather corresponding, that is, very 
pleasant. Friday and Saturday it fell to ‘Change’ 
and according to this indication we have had rain 
to-day. The forenoon was showery, but when we 
gathered at 3 P. M. for the bag-bee the sun shone 
out most joyously, every frown was taken off the 
face of nature, all was smiles. The veracious ba- 
rometer told us however it was a deceitful show. 
and sure enough before the hour was up, a drench- 
ing shower was down uponus. It cime ‘flying 
on the wings of mighty winds,’ and chased the 
sunshine away ina trice. This evening the moo 
has an azure sky to set off its brilliancy, but one 
of our wise ones, whe has been at heads with the 
barometer, says that we may look for the setting 
in of rain about 3 in the morning. 

Evening.—After reading in the Berean ‘The 
Spiritual Nature of Man,’ we had conversation, 
questions and answers, about the nature of the 
soul, the distinction between the soul and spirit, 
&c. The Soul was defined as a personality, the 
Spirit as an effluence or emanation. The soul is 
spirit individualized by union with the body. It 
may be said to be spirit partially induated or con- 
gealed—not literally but typically, It is separated 
from the great universal spirit and putin a vessel, 
as we might take water from the ocean and fill a 
cup. Its history im the body gives it individuality 
or identity, which it never loses. It takes the 
form of its vessel, and keeps it after the vessel is 
brokeu. The spirit is an aura emanating from 
the soul. Physiologists tell us that our bodies 
are surrounded by a cloud of perspiration which 
is perceptible to nice experiment of a certain kind, 
though not to sight. If this emanation were visi- 
ble we should be seen to fill a space much larger 
than appears at first. Our presence would be 
expanded to a gigantic size. radiation 
of caloric is going on—we warm by the radiation 
of animal heat a space of several feet around us, 
in which*we may be said to be present. Now 
our spirit may be conceived of as a third radiation, 
surrounding us like the mist of insensible perspr- 
ration, or the warmth proceeding from our inter- 
nal fire, and enlarging the space of our actual 
presence. “Two lovers when near each other are 
very conscious of this extended presence. The 
more spiritual and refined we grow, the more sen- 
sible we become to spiritual radiation. It is the 
spirit we emanate, and not so much what we say 
or do that makes our presence attractive and edi- 
fying. A person may not say or do anything 
that is offensive, and yet make himself a nuisance, 
On the other hand, a person in a good spirit, will 
be a blessing wherever he is, without word or ac- 
tion. Our food has something to do no doubt 
with the character of our bodily emanations, and 
we may suppose our spirits are affected by what 
our souls feed upon. We must live on the bread 
of heaven, that is, the life of Christ, if we would 
emanate the best spirit. Words are an active 
conductor of the spirit. Christ said his words 
were spiril and Life. 

Monday, 12.—This morning we waked up to 
find it raining, and understand the rain com- 
menced about 24 a.m. It is pleasant this after- 
noon, but no rise in the mercury, s0 we may ex- 
pect rain. 

Wednesday, 14.—Weil, the barometer isa truly 
edifying example of steady consistent testimony, 
in the teeth of perplexing cross-questioning and su- 
perticial evidence. For three or four days it has 
said Rain! plainly, calmly—gruffly, we can im- 
agine—notbing but rain. Meanwhile the weather 
bas gone from rain to sunshine, twenty times, and 
exhibited every phase in its whole scale of phe- 
nomena, we sould think, just to dodge calculation. 
After all, Rain is the key-note. O most veracious 
barometer! Monday evening, we had the prine:- 
ple of the instrument made plain to the simple in 
a scientific discussion; also of the Therinometer. 


A similar 


‘The invention of the barometer goes back to the 
discovery of the pressure of the atmosphere. It 
was invented in a course of experiments designed 
toascertain or prove the weight of the air, and its 
application to denote the variations of the weath- 
er was 2 sccondary thought. ——Tuesday evening, 
we had a criticism of which the idea that we 
think most worthy of note was, that it is very bad 
to be too solemn. Playfulness isa cardinal vir- 
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tue. It is the effervesence of a true social nature, 
and solemnness is the dark closet of isolated feel- 
ing. 

A small Fishpond has been built the past week. 
by damning up the course of a spring in a ravine 
on the western part of the domain. It is an ex- 
periment preparatory to larger operations in pisci- 
culture if it succeeds. Can any one tell us how 
to stock it quickly with brook-trout ? 


We clip the following scraps of poetry from 
current periodicals, not as satisfying us complete- 
ly inrythm or moral sentiment, but as quite 
good: 





Heaven. 

What is Heaven ?--not a steep, 

Frowning o’er the sands of time, 
Guarded like a castle’s keep, 

Which the strong can only climb . 
*Tis an ever-present bliss 

In the soul, by God refined ; 
Tis that better world, in this, 

Which the pure in spirit find. 
Where is heaven? Wheresoe’er 

Lives a pure and loving heart ; 
Love is all the atmosphere, 

Where the holy dwell apart ; 
Men and angels mingle there-- 

Whether earth be passed or not— 
Heaven is here and everywhere, 


If the evil be forgot 
[Exchange. 


[Yes, and still we believe there is a place where 
Christ is, not merely by the presence of his spir- 
it, but in person, and there is heaven and its fam- 
ily, more particularly.] 





Why dost thou love me ¢ 
** Is’t wealth, or is it beauty 
Which prompts this love of thine? 
*Tis often that I’ve asked you, 
Oh, make the secret mine!” 
‘* Tis not for wealth I love thee— 
That, I can easy gain, 
Nor is it for thy beauty, 
Which will not meet life’s aim,— 
I know not why I love you, 
And should you make me pause 
To give a better reason, 
I'd answer you—because !” 
[Hudson Tuttle. 
{A good reason for love to begin with, and yet 
true love will souner or later be able to finish out 
the sentence in praise of its object.] 
HORTICULTURAL. 


The Orchard House. 








(From the Horticniturist.) 

The orchard house is the house for the mi/- 
lion;—the house for him who possesses a 
privcely income, and him who toils for his 
daily bread. From a magnificent building ca- 
pable of growing all iruits, flowers and vegeta- 
bles, down to the small pit for salads, straw- 
berries, &c. The old notion of requiring 
large tracts of land for roots to ramble about 
in, will soon fall to the shades, and the only 
thing that horticulture requires at the present 
day is, to have amorgst us good practical 
gardeners, who are good practical chemists. — 
There are plenty of good chemists in the 
country, and if they had two heads on their 
shoulders, (gardener and chemist,) gardeners 
would be much benefitted by their experience. 

But of orchard houses. First, the materi- 
als of which they should be built ; secondly, 
their construction ; thirdly, of the fruit trees 
and how to grow them, with the kinds adapted 
for the purpose ; and lastly, on the bountiful 
crops plants are capable of producing in the 
orchard house properly constructed and man- 
aged ;—and as these few observations are uot 
neeled by gardeners, but are intended for 
amateurs, I shall call things by their simple 
terms, so as to be generally understood. 

First, the kind of material of which the 
house should be built. In England, the Riv- 
ers house is simple, light and cheap, and well 
adapted to the mild winters of that country, 
but here there are contingencies that England 
little dreams of. In the first place, one of our 
heavy winter’s snows on Mr. River’s rafters of 
fir poles, would make an end of the house and 
all inside of it. We say, therefore, use 
strong, substantial rafters ; pine, two by seven 
inches, and placed six feet apart, with three 
cross bars one and a half by three inches, 
placed over, or let into the rafter for support- 
ing the glass bars. Make a good strong roof. 
The bars for receiving the glass can be cut out 
of one-inch pine boards, which makes them 
strong enough, one by one inch and a half, and 
grooved half an inch deep and a quarter of an 
inch on. These bars are easily got out by the 
circular saw, and are very moderately cheap.— 











Mr. Rivers, if I understand him correctly, 
is of opinion that all fruit trees in the orchard 
house would be benefitted if the temperature 
of the house did not drop below 26 deg.—so 
are we. The less freezing that goes on in the 
roots and branches of fruit trees, the better.— 
The less sun they get on them when frozen, 
the better. Let us here suggest that the house 
be built tight as well as strong. We know 
what March winds are in England, and bitter 
experience has taught us what they are in 
America. It is the general slaughter month 
of the whole year. 

Build your orchard houses tight, and at the 
same time put in all the ventilation that you 
possibly can, and use no hemlock boards. 

One summer’s sun, and they are all in rib- 
bon strips ;—use pine ; it can be bought near- 
ly as cheap as hemlock ; and also take care to 
well batten all the veatilators, or they will 
soon warp and split; my experience is, no 
wooden ventilator can be made tight unless it 
is panelled ; then they will stand. 

Now, in reference to the glazing, the putty 
should have half white lead worked through it ; 
bed the bars with the putty, and press the 
glass down tight to the Wood; take the putty- 
knife and smooth off the putty that stands on 
the upper surface of the glass, and that is all 
that is required on the outside ; there is no 
necessity of puttying on the upper surface of 
the glass, as it only cracks and breaks away, 
and no painting outside will preventit. After 
finishing the outside as directed above, paint 
down each bar with good thick white lead, and 
you will find the roof’ to last longer than by 
any of the present modes of work. You also 
will be required to take off the extra putty on 
the inside, and paint as before. Houses built 
by placing the rafters six feet apart, resting on 
locusts or cedar posts, should have three cross 
bars between the rafters, one and a half by 
three inches, to support the glass bars, and 
placed distant from each other to suit the size 
of the giass. Houses built in this manner are 
strong and substantial, have a very nice ap- 
pearance and can be built for from two and a 
half to three doliars per lineal foot, complete. 
We know of over a thousand lineal feet erect- 
ed in this way for the exotic grape alone, 
which is all heated throughout with hot water ; 
and as to the general appearance, there are 
hundreds of houses that have cost over twelve 
and fourteen dollars per foot, that look no bet- 
ter, if they look as well. Houses should be 
built strong ; if rough, you can dispense alto- 
gether with the carpenter’s plane ; 7 is a very 
expensive tool. 

Our next suggestion is in reference to the 
form of the house. The span roof [ think 
will be found best adapted to this purpose.— 
The great question, however is, how are we to 
grow these fruit trees? How is labor to be 
saved? In England this is no question of im- 
portance, but in America it 1s a very serious 
one, with the private establishments as well as 
the commercial gardens. In the first place I 
should use no pots at all; use boxes. They 
do not attract the heat like the flower pot, and 
consequently they will take much less water- 
ing. I have grown vines from eyes in boxes 
and pots side by side, the pot containing three 
times the amount of soil that was held by the 
box, but the box invariably made three times 
the amount of wood or cane. It makes quite 
a difference to a plant whether its roots ciing 
to the side of a roasting hot pot, or a cool motst 
board. 

And it makes also a great difference in the 
producing of red spider, bug and scale, and a 
whole host of these detestable, ever-tantalizing 
little pests to horticulture. Butif these fruit 
trees are to be grown for a commercial pur- 
pose, we say, usc neither pots nor boxes.— 
Plant out ;--now iv planting out we don’t 
wish to be understood that the borders must be 
large vine borders, but they may be made two 
feet wide by eighteen or twenty-iour inches 
deep, or so constructed as to suit the house.—— 
It is not a great bulk of soil that plants live on, 
but the elements they suck up from it, and the 
less the quantity of soil the plant has to live 
in, and feed frum, the greater is the amount of 
mouths and feeders or roots they will throw 
out in search of their required support; and 
if you keep your little borders well mulched 
(top dressed) with good decomposed manure, 
and constantly pour over that mulching guano 
water, there is no fear of the plant troubling 
itself much about the dulk of soil you have 
given it to grow in. 

As a proof of this, we will give you a fact 
in connection with this mode of culture. We 
know a small house one hundred and two feet 
long, a lean-to, in the front and back of which 
was run a lot of common boards that made a 
sort of trough about two feet wide and deep 
the whols length, and this was filled in with 
soil, in May Ist, 1857, and then was put in 
young Vine eyes just beginning to grow, and 
they were planted one foot apart. In the 


THE CIRCULAR. 








following May, 1858, we saw the whole house 
full of ripe fruit, the bunches weighing from 
three quarters to a pound and a quarter each ; 
this season was cut the second crop off these 
same vines, March 20th, 1859. The fruit 
cut from one vine we had the curiosity to see 
weighed,—-it weighed over ten pounds; and 
four of the bunches weighed one and a half 
pounds each ; one bunch two pounds; and the 
whole of the fruit was well colored and well 
swelled. Now we could not begin to do any- 
thing like this in pots ; in fact it would be fol- 
ly to attempt it. 

The next question we have to think about 
is, the sorts of fruits adapted for the Orchard 
House, and this question will not take much 
time to answer, nor much space in your valua- 
ble journal ; for we know no fruit that cannot 
be induced to pay due respect for its protection 
and care. Perhaps, above all, the plum would 
feel doubly dutiful for protecting it from the 
ravages of the curculio. The peach, apricot, 
nectarine, and plum, can and will be grown to 
perfection ; but we must vot be satisfied with 
the dozen--we must and will have them by 
the thousand. 

So great is the demand for fine fruits of all 
kinds in the great city of New York, that 
some of the prices paid are almost fabulous, 
and fruits of the highest charactcr are now 
daily standing dishes on the tables. Ere long 
we shall see the pine-apple grown here for the 
public markets toa much greater extent and 
perfection than is now done in Europe. What 
a glorious sight will be the Fruit Palace of 
America, with its noble centre, glowing with 
its golden pine-apples, and the sweet honey- 
dew dripping from its luscious cheek. Soon 
will the difference ot quality be appreciated ; 
soon will it be found that the imported pine- 
apple is as different from the home cultivated 
one as the Bartlett pear is from the Swedish 
turnip. They must and will be grown for 
sale. Peaches are sold in Broadway at a dol- 
lar each, when those from the South command 
no more for a whole basket full, and the ladies 
that promenade that great thoroughfare know 
pretty well that all the black grapes are not 
Black Isabellas. The first bunch of Ham- 
burgs that was ever offered in New York was 
sold with difficulty at twenty-five cents per 
pound; now, at the same season of the year, 
they will command two dollars. Four years 
ago grapes could be sent from Boston called 
Black Hamburgs, red as foxes, with mealy 
bugs running all over the bunches as they 
hung in the windows, apparently frightened to 
death at their new quarters; but to-day, Mr. 
Editor, those same fruiterers say keep your 
red grapes and white bugs at home,—and at 
last we see them in Washington Market, left 
at some vegetable stall to be solid on commis- 
sion. S,ould you chance to walk into some of 
the fruit stores in Broadway to buy a buneh of 
grapes, you must not feel surprised if the 
buneh of Hamburgs or Muscats should weigh 
five pounds, Royal Museadine two, and White 
Frontignan three pounds. Yes, sir, we may 
stare at the grapes, but they are in the seales 
—-we can’t deny it--and they are plentiful 
enough, too. 

How to grow or how to train trees for the 
Orchard Honse, is another pvint that we shall 
have to talk a little more about shortly, in de- 
tail; but for the present we say that if the 
amateur wishes to grow them in boxes, be may 
adopt the finger and thumb system of pruning, 
--—the same, in fact, that he practices on his 
specimen plants in the greenhouse or stove.-—— 
by constant stopping, after beginning proper- 
ly, any form can be given to the trees that 
may be desired, and at the same time made 
productive, The great demand for fine fruits 
in the city of New York alone, will cause large 
numbers of orchard houses to be soon erected 
The ery is, Where can we buy peaches, plums, 
nectarives aud apricots? We shail soon see 
acres of glass erected for this purpose, and 
still the cry will be, give us more. Grapes un- 
der glass are at the present the only fruit that 
is generally in cultivation ; but there are many 
other fruits that equally demand the attention 
of the commercial gardener, which would be 
us productive and profitable. Strong, rough, 
tight, well ventilated, cheap houses, is what is 
required here, made tight to keep out the 
frost, whitewashed to keep out the sun, (the 
glass in winter,) employ small, shallow bor- 
ders for the roots, plenty of ventilation or air, 
pleaty of liquid manure, plenty ef determina- 
tion to accomplish the end, and you will find 
plenty of success. Fox Meapow. 





Analects. 
~ —A lie should be trampled on and extinguished 
wherever found. Iam for fumigating the atmos- 
phere, when I suspect that falsehood, like pestilence, 
breathes around me.—Carly/le. 
——Itis the everlasting privilege of the foolish 
to be governed by the wise—to be guided in the 














right path by those who know better than they.— 
This is the first ‘right of man,’ compared with 
which all other rights are as nothing—mere super- 
fluities, corrollaries which will follow of their ac- 
cord out of this, if they be not contradictions to 
this, and less than nothing.—Jbid. 

—Look on the bright side. Itis the right side. 
The times may be hard, but it will make them no 
easier to wear a gloomy and sad countenance. It 
is the sunshine, and not the cloud, that makes a 
flower. There is always that before or around ug 
which should cheer and fill the heart with warmth. 
The sky is blue ten times where it is black once. 
You have troubles, it may be. So have others, 
None are free from them. Perhaps it is as well 
that none should be. They give sinew and tone to 
life—fortitude and courage to man. That would be 
adull sea, and the sailor would never get skill, 
where there was nothing to disturb the surface of 
the ocean. Itis the duty of every one to extract 
all the happiness and enjoyment he can without and 
within him; and, above all, he should look on the 
bright side of things. What though things do look 
a little dark? The lane will turn, and the night 
will end in broad day. Inthe long run the great 
balance rights itself. Men are not made to hang 
down either heads or lips, and those who do only 
show that they are departing from the paths of true 
common sense and right. There is more virtue in 
one sunbeam than a whole hemisphere of clouds and 
gloom. Therefore, we repeat, look on the bright 
side of things. Cultivate what is warm and genial 
—not the cold and repulsive, the dark and morose. 
—Anon. 

—-—The English language possesses a power of 
expression such as never, perhaps, was attained by 
any other human tongue. Its altogether intellect- 
ua] and singularly happy foundation and develop- 
ment has arisen from a surprising alliance between 
the two noblest lauguages of antiquity, the German 
and Romanesque—the relation of which to each 
other is well known to be such that the former sup- 
plies the material foundation, the latter the ab- 
stract notions. Yes, truly, the English language 
may call itself a universal language, and seems 
chosen to rule in all future times ina still greater 
degree in the corners of the earth. In richaess, 
sound reason, and flexibility, no modern tongue cin 
be compared with it, not even the German, which 
must shake off many a weakness before it can enter 
the lists with the Euglish.— Grimm. 








Co Correspondents. 





P. M. F., N. Y.—The letter you refer to was 
received, but by some oversight was not acknowl- 
edged. The satchel pattern which you sent was the 
same as one which we manufacture. Thank you for 
it however. We are glad that you are comforted 
and edified by the Circular. 

L. W., N. Y.--Excuse our oversight ; the pam- 
phlet will be forwarded, You say ‘ It is difficult for 
me to understand why proselyting is carried on, 
and yet the Community is unable to receive volun- 
tary applicants.’ We reply, proselytism is not car- 
ried on by the Community unless furnishing our 
weekly journal, fo those who apply for it, and liv- 
ing before the world, a practical example of what 
we believe, can be called proselyting. There seems 
to be a strange notion in some that we are bound to 
take in every one who comes claiming fellowship. 
Now we say frankly, that such is not our mission. 
We could not accept everybody if we would, and we 
would not if we could. 
delay in meeting their applications for membership, 
like the person whose published complaint you re- 
fer to, thereby prove pretty clearly its wisdom and 
their unfitness for communism. Such persons are 
generally those with whom we should least wish to 
associate. The world is large enough, and instead 
of complaining of us, and assuming to know cur 
business better than we do, let them if they must 
do something, go to work and organize a commun- 
ity to suit themselves and set a better example if 
they can. Is not this the simplest common sense? 
If the Community is to grow it must have the priv- 
ilege, belonging to plants and all organized living 
beings, of selecting its own pahulum, or means of 
growth. This cannot be forced upon it; and those 
who are called by a genuine affinity to make a part 
of it will find a way to be patient, and rejoice in iis 
prosperity, although for the time being it requires 
the postponement of their personal gratification. 
In a word, while the Community holds itself open 
to applications, and will treat such expressions from 
friends with entire respect and the most careful 
consideration, it reserves to itself the right tu judge 
of its own capacity, the fitness of persons app!yin., 
and all other circumstances relating to its means 
and manner of increase. We trust the reasonabl:- 
ness of this position will not be ‘ difficult to under- 
stand.’ 

T. B., Penn. —See the above, for answer to your 
communication 

P,. V., O%io.—Thanks for your kind offer of ser- 
vice. Our travellers will doubtless remember it. 


Those who murmur at our 





Lerrers NOT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED,--F. 


Shelling. 
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